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REPORT. 


SANTA bp, Dee. 31, 1902. 
To His Excellency, Honorable Miguel A. Otero, Governor of New 
Mexico. 

Sir. Ihave the honor to submit herewith the twelfth an- 
nual report of the Department of Education for the scholastic 
year ending October 1, 1902. l 

a Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. FRANCO. CHAVES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Statistical Summary for School Year 1901-1902. 


School population of New Mexico at the close of .the schol- 
astic year, October 1, 1902, 64,069; enrollment of pupils in all 
schools, 42,807; average daily attendance, 29,214; number of 
schools, 710; number of teachers employed, 1,077. . 


Average number of months taught in all schools, 7.27; total 
salary paid teachers, $372,260.07; annual receipts $849,563.67; 
annual expenditures, $749,508.71; value of all school property, 
$1,992,597.67; expended iu improvements on school property 
during the year, $153;772.58. 


The eight city high schools employ twenty teachers and 
have enrolled 319 pupils; enrolled in three publie school kin. 
dergartens, 145; children not enrolled in any school, 23,885. 

Present value of public school property, $1,125,697.91; 
average number of months taughtin the publie schools, 4.37; 
average salary paid teachers in publie schools, $64.77 per 
month for time actually employed; average monthly salary . 
paid teachers in higher educational institutions, $106.65; 
average annual cost of educating pupils in higher education- 
al institutions, per capita, $1382.20; average annual cost per 
capita in the city publie schools, including primary grade 
and-high schools, $22.24; average annual cost:per capita in 
rural schools, $6.48. 
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Number of volumes in schoo: libraries, 37,625; value of 
libraries and apparatus, $181,700.00; value of public school 
property in towns and cities, $492,318.64; value of the same 
class of property in the rural districts, $197,379.27; value of 
property of higher educational institutions, $485,000.00. 


Educational Growth in the West. 


In the matter of pupular education, the West is growing « 
more rapidly than the average man or woman can conceive; 
doubtless very few of those whoare very prominently identi- 
fied with our educational interests are conscious of the fact 
that the center of supremacy in this respect has within the 
past two years passed from the East and taken position West 
of the Mississippi valley. That culture, refinement and 
Strenuous industrialactivity which spring from a thoreugh 
school training have long been and are still generally assign- 
ed to the exclusive possession of the East but this is now no 
longer the case, a fact abundantly proved by recent expert 
scientific study and comparison of official statistics issued 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. The states in- 
cluded in the western division, with which the statistics for 
the eastern division were compared, comprise Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, and the territories of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. This comparison shows that such western division 
stand in educational features as follows: 


Hirst. In wealth per capita; in attendance proportionate 
to the number of children of school age, first, in financial 
equipment and jsupport proportionate to either population, 
errollment or average annual or daily attendence, second in 
regularity of attendance. 


In secondary education, embracing all phases of second- 
ary work, western schools rank first in interest manifested, 
first in requirements in English and history, first in the aver- 
age length of the high school course and the standard of 
work, second in the distribution of secondary work among 
the people, and’ second in financial support and equipment. 

In higher education, embracing collegiate, university, 
technical, and professional work of all kinds, the west ranks. 
first in attendance of students residing in the division pro- 
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portionate to population, children, or total number of stud- 
ents; first in the number of attending in the division pro- 
portionate to the children of school age, although a number 
attend in the East, and first in proportionate number of col- 
legiate and technical students within the division. 

Thus without doubt the educational status of the West is 
at least, on a par with that of any other section of our great 
Nation, notwithstanding itis comparatively a newly settled 
and undeveloped region, and this fact, marking as if does a 
most momentous epoch in the history of popular education, 
is certainly cause for much congratulation among workers in 
the Western educationalfield. We should also be proud of 
the fact that New Mexico constitutes a factor in this show- 
ing, and prepare ourselves, now and at once, to take ad- 
vantage of the very obvious lesson which the new conditions 
so plainly point out to us as a timely, humane and patriotic 
duty, and that is, to provide more adequately for the educa- 
tion of our youth, in order that New Mexico shall keep pace 
with this splendid march of Western educational develop- 
ment. 

Our School System. 

We havein the statutes of New Mexico the basis of a pretty 
good school system, fashioned after the laws of Kansas and 
Illinois, save it is not as close to the hearthstones of the great 
bulk of the rural populace as I think it should be. But this 
is no doubt attributable to the piece-meal method by which 
the laws have been enacted and broughtinto operation, and 
may be righted without working a hardship in any quarter. 
It has taken twelve years and nearly $5,000,000.00, raised by 
direct taxation of our people, (not one cent of aid from the 
parent government beyond a paltry donation of publie land 
in recent years), to bring the schools of New Mexico to their 
present standing, and it is worthy of note that what has 
been done was achieved against odds that have never con- 
fronted any people on earth—achieved notwithstanding the 
pioneer residents of this Territory were deprived for 
more than two score years, through the cruel neglect and 
utter lack of interest in their welfare by the federal author- 
ities, of all school privileges, and were compelled to devote 
most of their time, up toas late as 1882, to defending their 
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homes and firesides against the attacks of savage Indians. 
so laver we have made worthy and commendable progress, 
as the statistics show. 


The Child and the State. 


Gratifying as this advance has been however, now has 
come a time when we must reach out and occupy a broader 
and more comprehensive field of action. Aboveall we arein 
duty bound, at least, to provide the children of the rural 
school districts with ample facilities for learning ‘‘the three 
E/s" and something more. The main purpose in view is to 
make not only intelligent and patriotic citizens, that we may 
perpetuate our republican institutions, but in addition to de- 
velop the entire child, make him fit to march up from the 
primary and grade school to the higher educational institu- 
tions, and thereby to prepare him to render the highest ser- 


. vice to himself, his family, to his community, to his country, 


and to his God. 

'The state is not more interested in the child as a future 
citizen than it is in him as a future producer; as we see it to- 
day the purpose of the public schoolis to reach every child 
in order to prepare him for the highest enjoyment of his so- 
cial, civil, and moral relations in life, to render him not only 
self supporting, but capable of rendering higher service to 
his community as a producer. Ina word, we have come to 
atime when the publie school, from the country district 
primary up, must be made to minister to the general welfare 
of the community in every way possible that will not inter- 
fere with personal and individual rights. 

The boys and girls who are in our schools today will not do 
things as their fathers and grand-fathers and mothers did 
them. Not that they did not do them well, but educated 
hearts, hands and brains will find better ways in this day 
and age of doing even the simplest things. 


Work for the Future. 
. There is. much to be done in the future, both in and out o 
the schools. The standard of our teachers has been marvel- 
ously raised in the past two years, but we are in sore need of 
more of them. We need to day in the rural districts 800 to 500 
more teachers competent to teach English, yet who compre- 
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‘hend the Spanish language. We need better school facilities 


for the 27,000 children, now enrolled in these rural dis- 
trict schools, and we need not only teachers but school houses 
and more active work on the part of county superintendents 
to bring in and enroll the 23,000 children throughout the 
territory who do not now attend any school. 

In this work educated heads, hearts, and hands must be 
turned upon the resources of nature so as to bring the wild. 
rude, uncultivated places into a state of utility. 


Barriers as Elsewhere. 


Of course we have ignorance, prejudice. and political dema- 
goguery to contend with here; as they havealso in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and other states, even in In- 
diana! but we have been meeting these obstacles bravely and 
steadily gaining ground, backed up, supported and encour- 
aged’ by the strong and unmistakable public sentiment that 
has within recent years only come as an awakening revela- 
tion to the vast majority of our people, inspiring fresh hopes 
for the amelioration of the masses and for the progress and 
perpetuity of our institutions. That this sentiment has im. 


' pressed itself upon the members elect of the incoming gen- 


eralassembly, I have no doubt, and equally confident am I 
that a corresponding friendly disposition to foster and aid in 
carrying forward the good work will be displayed by that 
body. 

Conflicting Statutes. 


The publie school interests will ask much of the approach- 
ing session of the Legislature, and I trust all reasonable de- 
mands in this direction will meet with that generous response 


. Which the subject so justly deserves and merits. It wil be 


asked, among other things, that the many glaring conflicts, 
incongruities, and inconsistences in existing statutes relat- 
ing to schools and school management be remedied. This ` 
may be accomplished, in most cases, by simple amendment 
of the present laws. Other subjects demanding attention 
relate to the gathering of school statistics, fixing the schol- 
astic year so that it may bein harmony with the actual 
school term, enlarging in some respects the powers of coun- 
ty superintendents, and providing a different arrangement 
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as to time and method of electing district directors, and the 
collection of the poll tax, providing some method for enforc- 
ing longer school terms in the rural districts, and possibly 
devising some plan for the introduction of free text books. 
for the use, at least, of the rural schools. Provision should 
also be made for the publication and distribution to proper 
officials of all laws on school subjects immediately upon their 
passage by the legislature, and further itis most urgent that 
there should be a complete compilation ofall the school laws, 
as soon after the close of the next session as possible, to the 
end that officials and teachers shall be fully apprised of their 
duties, a very great hardship having been wrought during 
the past four years because of this grave oversight in our 
school system. However, specific recommendations touch. 


ing these and other subjects deemed to be most essential for 


the harmonizing and strengthening of the school laws of the 
territory will be dealt with more fully later on in this re- 
port. 

The School Work of the Year. 

The general educational status of New Mexico at this time 
and the progress made during the past year are shown in 
detail in the several statistical tables, reports from the 
higher educational institutions, the reports of county and 


vT 


city superintendents and other school officers, herewith ap- ` 


pended. In analyzing the figures presented in these various 
reports and comparing them with statistics for previous 
years, it becomes readily apparent that New Mexico is mak- 
ing real progress in all branches of learning despite many 
untoward circumstances (some of which have already been 
referred to,) which, it is hoped, will not much longer remain 
unremedied. It is not so much in the actual change of 
figures which have taken place in 1902 as compared with 
those for 1901, that this advance is shown, butin respect to 
the administrative work of school officers and teachers, in 
the greater interest shown in schools throughout the Terri- 
tory by teachers and parents, by the press and by com- 
munities in general, and in the attention given to the char- 
acter of the citizens selected to conduct school affairs in the 
several counties, cities and districts for the next two years, 
there has been made unmistakable progress. The average 
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teacher now employed in the publie schools is far above the 
average of two years ago, and he is aiso much better paid 
for his services. The new law with respect to summer 
institutes and the examination of teachers has proved a 
. factor, for good in this regard. 
Improvements in School Property. 


" "There has also been a very generous disposition shown on 


the part of the people to contribute toward and encourage 
provision for much better school houses and equipment. If 
the efforts of this office have been directed especially toward 
the attainment of any one end in particular they have been 
exerted in behalf of the betterment of school buildings and 
the resultis partially reflected in the fact that during the 
past two years nearly $400,000.00 have been expended in the 
improvement of school property. This does not, however, 
adequately represent the actual value of such improve- 
ments, since in very many country distriets new school 
houses have been erected at a cost of from $400.00 to $600.00 
which in reality are worth twice that amount. ' This was 
brought about by citizens of a district joining in contributittg 
theirlaborin the making of the necessary adobes or the 
hewing of logs and placing same in the wall without cost to 
the district, and the only cash outlay by the district direct- 
ors was in providing the doors, windows, frames, flooring 
etc., 


Interesting Statistics. 


In two years also the enrollment in our public schools has 
increased from 81,510 to 34,633, a gain of 3,128, while the in- 
crease in school population has gone up from 58.008 to 64,069, 
an increase of 11,061. There were 712 teachers employed in 
the public schools in 1902, one less than in 1901, yet the 
amount paid in teachers’ salary was greater by $27,185.58 in 
1902. Such teachers’ recelve an average monthly salary of 

- $54.30 in 1901 and of $64.77 in 1902, for the period actually ` 
employed, which was 4.87 months. Althoug this is much 
above the average salary paid teachers throughout the coun- 
try at large, it is quite inadequate considering the service 
rendered, the short period of employment and the require- 
ments of the new law governing the examination and certifi- 
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cation of teachers. Other interesting and instructive feat- 
ures gathered from the footings of the tables referred to 
may be summarized as follows: 

Enrollment of pupils in all schools 42,307; average daily at- 
tendance 29,814; number of schools 710; number of teachers 
employed 1,077, average number of months taught in all the 
schools, 7.27; total salary paid teachers, $372,260.07; annual 
receipts, $849,563.67; annual expenditures, $749,502.71; value 
of all school property $1,992,597.91; expended in improve- 
ments on school property during the year $153, 772.58. 

Enrolled in püblie sehools proper 34,633; enrolled in city 
schools 7,573; enrolled in higher territorial educational insti- 
tutions, 988: the eight city high sshools employ twenty 
teachers, and there are enrolled 310 pupils, enrolled in three 
publie school kindergartens, 145; enrolled in rural schools, 
27,060; children not enrolled in any school 28,885. 

Pfesent -value of publie school property,-$1,125,697.91; 
average number of months taught in the publie schools, 4.87; 
average monthly salary paid teachers in the higher aduca- 
tional institutions, $106.65; average annualcost of educating 
pupils in the higher iustitutions, per capita, $182.20; average 
annual cost per capita in the city public school, including 
primary grade and high school, $29.94; average annual cost 
per capita in the rural schools, $6.43. 

Number of volumes in school libraries, 37,625; value of 
libraries and apparatus, $131,700.00; value of public school 
property in towns and cities, $493,318.64; value of same class 
of property in the rural districts, $197,379.27; value of prop- 
erty-of the higher educational institutions, $435,000.00. ' 

Neglected School Children. 

But there are some objectionable features in the above 
figures. Itis not creditable to New Mexico that over 23,000 
of her youth are not'enrolled in any school, and that as yet 
only meagre facilities have been provided for the schooling 
of 27.000 pupils in the isolated country districts. Here are 
two classes of childrén comprising by far the greater num- 
ber of any school population.that merit and should have the 
nrost earnest solicitude of our law makers and school officers, 
and herein it must be plain to every one that we should no 
longer brook delay in fostering the A. B. C. of educational 
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workin:New Mexico; we must enlarge here, curtail there, 
cut out and remodel in such manner as to bring our public 
school work closer to the hearthstones of the great mass of 
the people—those of the soil who are strugling fer the light. 

It is a violation of the spirit of the law to maintain town -- 
and city schools one-third longer during the year than the 
. rural district schools. Nor is it a just defense of the prac- 

' tice to assert that the rural schools are smaller. Ten children 
in the country are entitled, or should be in the eyes of the 
law, to as good instruction, as good equipment, as long a 
school term, as are 20 or 30 children in the towns and cities. 
The aim should be to give all schools maintained at public 
expense as near equal advantage as practicable. 

How this may be accomplished without crippling the 
school work in other directions and mater ially increasing 
taxation is a problem for sincere deliberation. The lawsare 
not so much at fault in the premises however, as the law 
"^ makers, and those delegated to execute them. For example, 
failure on the part of legislatures in the past to provide the 
necessary funds for printing and distributing the school 
laws, providing blanks, etc., for reports on school work and 
piling agreat mass of routine office work upon the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, making it next to impossible 
for him to personally visit these rural districts and confer 
with local school directors as to their duties and what is ex- 
pected of them under the law. These things are in a large: 
measure responsible for the non-enrollment of so many 
children in our schools and the scant accomodations accord- 
ed others. A more strict enforcement of the compulsory 
school act on the part of judicial officers also would greatly 
aid-in swelling the school enrollment. In this connection 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction has the honor to 
recommend and urge upon the general assembly the wisdom 
. of enacting an amendment to the present statute respecting 
the duties of district judges in charging grand juries, requir- . 
ing that this compulsory school law shall form the subject of 
a special charge, similar to that now provided in gambling 
cases, and that it shall be the duty of the judge to give at 
-each session of their respective courts this law as a special 
charge to their respective grand jury. 
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Free Text Books. 


vee 


Another and very powerfulincentive toward placing these 
non-attendants in school and stimulating regular attendance 
and more complete training of the other class, those en- 
rolled but now afforded only limited school facilities, could 
be brought about by the adoption of some system of free 
text books. Doubtless the Territory would not in the pres- 
ent condition of its finances, though they are on the whole 
in excellent shape, venture upon so great an undertaking as 
to attempt to provide at this time free text books for all the 
publie schools, the city, grade and high schools included. 
That would involve too large an expenditure of the public 


‘funds, and while it is admitted that the principle involved in 


this discrimination is not on its face quite fair to the city 
schools, that which is good for one class of pupils, being 
equally good for the other, as a rule, still when it is consi- 
dered that the country districts have long suffered from dis- 
crimination in one form or other, to the marked advantage 
of the city schools,—notably through the method of distribut- 
ing the large amount of funds derived from the gaming and 
liquor license—it is deemed to be acvisable to recommend 
that free text books for the present be provided for the use 
only of pupils in the rural districts, or county village schools 
outside of the 16 chief towns and cities elsewhere enumerated 


- in this report under the caption *'eity schools." This inno- 


vation could be entered upon as an experiment, and if found 
to work out well could eventually be extended by legislative 
authority to the municipal schools. l 

In many locations, particularly in the rvral districts, the 
cost of books amounts practically to prohibition; the parent 
is poor, orthinks heis, the expense is considerable, and al- 
ways cash, and the purchase of books is put off from day to 
day, and all too often the day never comes, so the child is 
left to suffer. In other cases after the pupils are through 
the primary grades they are often removed from school be- 
cause the item of books at the beginning of the session is a 
serious inconvenience to households where there is a pres- 
sing demand for every cent of cash. 
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The Possible Cost. 

Taking into consideration the advanced position other com- 
monwealths have voluntarily assumed on this subject, it 
would seem bnt just that New Mexico now take another for- 
ward step in her educational history. Nour willit be prudent 
to require simply that tha school districts be authorized to 
place an additional tax upon themselves to defray the cost of 

> these free text books. "That would still be, although indirect- 
ly, placing the burden upon those least able to bear it. The 
plan here suggested does not contemplate that this shall be 
done; the object is not to further tax the country school dis- 
tricts individually to carry into effect this experiment but 
to afford them relief. 

All the present school revenues of whatsoever description 
even to the straight three mill levy on all territorial property 
should be left intact so far as this additional expenditure is 
concerned, and the necessary fund for supplying text books, 
in the opinion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
should be provided by a new and direct appropriation made 
by the general assembly for this spécifie purpose. A tax 
levy of 14 mills on the dollar, laid on all taxable property 
in the Territory, it is believed, would suffice to meet the cost 
of supplying 30,000 children in the rural schools with free 
text books. This would realize upwards of $40,000.00 a year, 
and allow $1.50 per capita for supplying pupils with books 
for the first year and inaugurating the system. After the 
first year thé cost should be steadily decreased. At least 
this has been the experience elsewhere, as the following 
Statement by the free text book committee of the Burrillville, 
Rhode Island city schools makes clear: 

“Much criticism has been expended first and last on the 
burden of free text books, and that too, by some wise, well 
meaning and conservative citizens. -It was predicted that 
the drain on the treasury would be too heavy for the tax 
payers, and thatit was entirely unnecessary. Be thatasit ` 
may, the following tabulated statement showing the cost per 
pupil each year in Burrillville, may be of interest, not only 
to our citizens, but to those of other towns: 
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Cost of books Average No. Cost per 


Year, and supplies. belonging. pupil. 
SR he bea oed X AWAY e Rp $ 1,636 63 841 $1.94 
EEN Pos 1,308 99 806 1.62 
TOO EEN 1,398 23 90 1.55 
TSO (a aes E ow gee UE AD VE 1,121 19 858 1.30 
KÉ 638 28 871 l 73 
[is EE 614 90 8067 77 


If within a year or two the cost per capita for school books 
could be reduced $1.00 per pupil in these rural districts it 
would work a vast saving, as at present it is estimated to be 
three to five times that amount. However, and in any event, 
the 385th. Legislative Assembly will of necessity, ifit has at 
heart the welfare of our schools, have to deal with the 
text book question, for the law as it stands is in many 
respects a dead letter, in others impractical and. in- 
operative. The present four years contract regulating the 
class of text books expires June 14th. next and many of 
the books will have to be changed because of their obsolete 
character and utter unfitness for use in schools that lay 
claim to anything of the modern method in their makeup. 

Free Text Books Elsewhere. 

Michigan has a free text cook law which is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction, Delos Fall, state superintendent, estimates 
that the law has produced a saving of from 25 to 50 per 
cent to the tax payers. 

Rhode Island, which has had free text books for many 
years, has found the system a success. 

Thomas B. Stockwell, state superintendent, says: ‘We 
have free text books, including supplies, pens, ink, pencil, 
and paper in all our public schools. We buy at bottom price 
Free text books are the thing." 

State Superintendent C. J. Baxter, of New J ersey, is a 
strong advocate of free text books. He writes: ‘‘We have 
had a free text book law in this state since 1894. It has 
proved such a benefit to our schools that our people are 
"practically unanimous in support of the law. We find that 
the free text books are more economical; that there is less 
time lost by the pupils for the reason that they are supplied 
with books at the opening of the school, and are not com- 
pelled to wait, as heretofore, until they could be obtained 
through a local dealer.”’ 
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Pennsylvania was one of the pioneer states in adopting the 
free text book system. Nathen C. Schaefer, state superinten- 
dent, estimates that it saves from 33 to 60 per cent of the 
cost of text books to the people as a whole. l 

Minneapolis, has used free text books in all its schools for 
severalyears. Superintendent C. N. Jordan is a strong ad- 


-vocate of the system. 


Omaha has provided free text books toall pupils for fifteen 
years. The people thoroughly believe in the idea. 

In the old city of New York and in the old city of Brooklyn, 
the free text book system has been in vogue for more than 
twenty years. In the consolidation of these two cities with 
the counties of Queens and Richmond the system was ex- . 
tended over theentirecity. Superintendent Maxwell states 
that no one would now think of returning to the old system, 
under which the pupils bought their own books. 

Superintendent T. D. Boynton, of Ithaca, N. Y., says re- 
garding the free text book system: ‘I am pleased to say 
after years of experience under both systems that I am un- 


' compromisingly in favor of free text books. The other side 


has no argument. After your first investment the expense 
per capita is not one twenty-fifth of what the other plan is. 
The contagious disease theory is groundless. Wehave gone 
through measels, whooping cough, scarlet fever, etc., with- 


‘out ever having a case. No one objects to handling paper 


money, because others have previously. The question of 
transmission of disease neverarises then. If wehavea right 
to tax for buildings, teachers, apparatus, and furniture, we 
have a right to tax for books." 

Superintendent R. E. Denfeld, Duluth, Minn.: '"The free 
text book system, has been in operation in the city of Duluth 
for the last fifteen years. It would be utterly impossible to 
go back to the old plan of having the children purchase their 
books. The free text book system is in every way satisfac- , 
tory. The books owned by the board of education are better . 
cared for, and, therefore, last longer, and in this way reduce 
the cost. I believe itis the only way in which children can 
be economically supplied with text books. Trouble as to 
contagion is no greater than when the pupils purchased their 
own books. 
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Gathering School Statistics. Ñ 
The carelessness of school officials in compiling the annual 
statistics has for many years rendered some items in the an- 
nual report of this office quite incomplete, it being almostim- 
possible to induce the county superintendents and other offi- 
cers in authority under the present requirements to prepare 
` and file reports in the office of the Superintendent of Public à 
Instruction within the period prescribed by law. By a great 
deal of unnecessary correspondence and repeated citations 
of the law the Superintendent of Public Instruction has been 
able to insist upon apparent accuracy, but in order to secure 
such data it has been necessary to obtain correction or 
amendments in more than two-thirds of all the reports 
which the law insists shall voluntarily be made to this office, 
this large number bearing evidence of incorrectness on their 
face. In some instances where the law plainly stipulates 
the time and all the details required in making such reports 
it has been necessary to return the reports for correction at 
least five times. Attention was called to the subjectin the 
eleventh annual report by this department in the following : 
paragraph. 

These statistics are becoming more important each year, 
there collection, careful compilation and publication will 
ever henceforth have a marked bearing upon the good name 
of the territory and its people, for certainly good schools and 
the reputation of possessing and properly supporting them 
constitutes as great an attraction to the immigrant and home- 
seeker and furnish as strong an inducement for him to settle 
here as the cheapness of our land, the fertility ‘of our soil, 
and the salubrity of our climate. 

Failure to properly prepare and file these reports within 
the time specified by law should, in my view, render the dere- 
lict school' officer liable to arrest and fine on the charge of 
gross neglect of duty, and to removal from office should cir- 
cumstances demand, on complaint of the Superintendent of 

‘Public Instruction, presented to the Governor duly setting 
forth the facts involved, and in the case of teachers failing 
to respond to requests for data for use by the Department of 
Education it should be provided by statute that on written 
complaint filed by the Superintendentof Public Instruction 
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with the governing authorities of any public school or educa- 
tional institution supported in part or in whole by the terri- 
torial funds—the derelict teacher shall have hissalary with- 
held until he has made explanation of his.conduct, and in case 
the circumstances justify he shall be removed as teacher and - 
be disqualified to act as such in new Mexico for at least one 
' year thereafter. 
County Superintendents. 

'The powers of county superintendents at present are very 
limited and in my opinion many of the evils now complained 
of could be overcome by an enlargement of the powers of 
these officials. As the law stands the amount of money ap- 
propriated to the school districts is expended wholly at the 
discretion of the school directors, and all warrants issued by 
them are required to be endorsed by the county superinten- 
dent, but the law gives him no authority to reject such war- 
rants, even if he knows them to have been issued for an im- 
proper indebtedness. I would authorize the county superin- 
tendent to reject any warrant issued by the distriet school 
directors whenever he may deem such warrant to have been 
fraudulently issued, and in generalhe should be empower- 
ed to investigate the legality of any account, as to whether 
the same has been legally allowed, before affixing his signa- 
ture toa warrant therefor. The law should also be soamend- 
ed as to require the superintendent to reside at and maintain 
his official headquarters at the county seat. In my judg- 
ment the county school superintendent ought to be empow- 
ered, in conjunction with the Superintendent of Public Ins- 
truction, to dismiss any teacher employed by district school 
directors whose moral conductor habits of life are netorious- 
ly suchas to render him incompetent or unfit for such duties. 
The county superintendent ought also to be authorized to re- 
move from office, subject to approval by the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, all district school directors who fail or 
refuse to make and return a complete census of the school : 
population within their respective districts as required by 
law. There are some districts in which this feature of law 
is wholly ignored, and the result is that in making the ap- 
portionment of the school fund the county superintendent 
has to ignore such districts, leaving them entirely without 
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school funds, and thereby causing the children to suffer for 
the neglect of the school officers. 

I recommend the enactment of a law authorizing the coün- 
. ty superintendent to discontinue and abolish any district 
which does not hold school for at least three months each 
year for lack of funds and to annex the same to the nearest 
district er districts suitable to the convenience of the children 
residing therein; also county superintendents shorld be em- 
powered to decide questions arising as to the proper place 
in which the district school should be held (subjeet to ap- 
proval by the Superintendent of Public Instruction) when- 
ever there is disagreement between the people and the dis- 
trict school directors. The question frequently comes up in 
districts unprovided with school houses, and to such an ex- 
tent that in some districts the people have been obliged to 
invoke the aid of the courts to compel the directors to estab- 
lish the school at the most central place in the district most 
serviceable to a majority of the people thereof. 

Teachers’ Examinations and Institutes. 

Twice each year it is the duty of the territorial board of 
education to make out a uniform set of questions for the ex- 
amination of teachers throughout the territory for first and 
second grade certificates. The examination board consists 
of the county superintendent and two competent persons ap- 
pointed by the United States district judge. These lists of 
questions are sent sealed to each of the county'superinten- 
dents seven days prior to the last Friday in August and No- 
vember, the dates on which the law requires such examina- 
tions and shall be opened in the presence of the assembled 
aspirants for teacherships. The provisions of law govern- 
ing the examination of teachers and the conduct of the teach- 
ers’ institutes, on the whole, appear to be working very sat- 
isfactorily, and have had the effect of every decidedly rais- 
ing the standard ef school work. . The institute act where 
faithfully carried out is of untold value to teachers and 
indirectly to the children of the territory. At the institutes 
and examinations held in August the most commendable zeal 
and interest was shown. The county examining board, in 
accordance with custom, prepares the questions to be put to 
those seeking third grade certificates, which certificates are 
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good for one year in the county in which granted. The old 
law makes it incumbent upon this office to prepare the list 
of questions for those seeking third grade certificates, but it 
is not usually done for the reason that the local examiners 
have been in the habit of performing this duty, and it is 
deemed expedient to permit them so tocontinue. I recom- 
mend a change in the Springer act that will directly confer 

> this duty upon local examining boards, with the right of ap- 
peal to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by any ap- 
plicant aggrieved at the action of said board. 

The present.law provides that school directors, when once 
elected, shall remain in office until their suceéssors are duly 
elected and qualified. Under this law numerous abuses are. 
committed for the reasen that the directors are the persons 

` empowered to issue the call for election and to hold the same. 
In a great many instances no elections are held at all and 
consequently the directors perpetuate themselves in office 
indefinitely. The law should be so amended as to prohibit 
any school director in the rural districts becoming his own 
immediate suecessor in office either by re-election or by ap- 
pointment. 

Directors should be required to post notices at least 20 
days prior to the date of election, the judges to be designated 
by the nearest justice of the peace and one of which judges 
shall represent the minority political party. 

The Scolastic Year. 

` Talso suggest that the school year be fixed by law to com- 
mence from the first Monday of September and end on the 
last of June of each year, those avoiding a great deal of con- 
fusion in making reports and gathering accurate data. I 
regard also the first Monday in January as a much more con- 
venient time among the people fer the election of- district 
school directors than the first Monday in June, as at present 
EENG 

Collections of Poll Tax. . 

During the year many complaints have reached this office 
of the laxity on behalf of the proper authorities in the col- 
lection of the poll tax. A very considerable sum should 
come from this source for the maintenance of the common 
schools, but in many of the counties the law is a dead letter. 
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Early in the year a circular letter was issued by this office 
to county superintendents on this subject with the result 
tnat several counties, notably Colfax, Mora, Socorro, Gua- 
dalupe and Lincoln show a handsome increase in collections 
over the previous year, but the law itselfis still at fault. At 
least $150,000 of school revenue should be derived from this 
source, whereas the collections for the past year amount to 
but $79,464.62. These collections, it will be noted, include 
also all “fines” that justices of the peace have collected and 
accounted for, and if may be observed, in passing, that some 
measure much more strenuous than any the Legislature has 
ever hitherto given the Territory should be adopted to com- 
pel justices of the peace and police magistrates to make pro- 
per transfer to the school fund, which should be sacredly 
guarded, of the moneys coming officially into their hands. 
But as to the poll tax—there is no time specified in the 
present law as to when it shall be collected, and therefore 
both the when, as well as the how, call for attention here. 
The fact that a great many persons are liable for this tax 
whose names are not upon the regular tax rolls of the county 
and who are not called upon to pay other taxes must be taken 
into consideration in suggesting a remedy. For several 
reasons it seems that the month of October would be the 
most preferable time for requiring the collection of this tax. 
The concern which the county clerk and the clerk of the 
school district have in the matter has also to be reckoned 
with, for the one has in his possession the poll of voters 
or registration lists from all precincts, while the other 
must have a general knowledge of the parents of school chil- 
dren and other residents and be more or less familiar with 
the changes in population taking place from*time to time 
within his district. It has therefore been considered advis- 
able to suggest that the preparation of these poll tax lists be 
made a dual duty. Thatis, say on the first day of October of 
each year, the county clerks shall beirequired to furnish the 
clerk of each school district with a certified copy of the last 
taken poll or registration list of possible voters within his 
district, and upon receipt of same the school board- clerk 
shall proceed forthwith to exercise his personal knowledge 
in the premises, call out, revise and amend the said list so as 
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to make as complete a list as possible of all persons within 
his jurisdiction on the first day of October who are legally re- 
quired to pay this tax. The school board clerk should then - 
begin immediately to canvass his district, gather the tax 
and pay over the same to the county collector within the 
month, receiving for his services the liberal stipend allowed 
by law, which is 10 per cent of the amount so collected. It 
is believed that the evils so long complained of may be cured 
were Section 1549, Compiled Laws, as amended by Section 
5, Chapter XX VII, Acts of 1891, amended in accordance with 
these suggestions. l 
Other Recommendations 

Th rough defective translations, poor proof readingand from 
other causes there appear in the present school laws a nug- 
ber of palpable errors that should have attention from the 
Legislature. Among these may be cited the use of the word 
“for” in Section 1535 C. L.. top of page 427, and in section 2, 
second ‘line from the bottom of page 56, Session Acts of 
1901, the use of the words ‘and lower than 90 per cent," 
seem to confuse and appear to be entirely superfluous. 

The existing law is alsoto vaguein its reference to the rights 
of pupils residing in one district to attend schoolin some 
other district, and as to the authority of a city school board 
to designaté and contract with a party to Serve asa city 
‘superintendent of schools for a period longer than one year. 

l School Laws, Resignations and Blanks. 

In Section 1521, C. L., it is made the duty of the superin- 
tendent of publie instruction to: compile and ‘‘cause to be 
published, as needed, as many copies of the school laws in 
force with such forms, regulations and instructions as he 
may judge expedient thereto annexed, and cause the same 
to be forwarded to the county superintendents for distribu- 
tion," etc. This statutory mandate, however, has never 
been complied with for the very execellent reason that the 
Legislature has ever failed to make the necessary financial 
provision therefore; and as regards the publication and dis- 
tribution of thelaws such neglect, in my opinion, is respon- 
sible for a great deal of the lassitude, indifference, and, I 
may say, ignorance, which prevails today among the dis- 
trict school directors relative to their actual official duties 
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under the law, the system and method which should char- 
acterize the management of the schools. 
The Lawful School Age. - 

AS to what constitutes under the law a child of sehool age 
in New Mexico itis very difficult to ascertain as the statutes 
. now read. We have abundant proof that the pupil shall be 
over five years of age to gain admission to the common 
schools of the Territory, but beyond that point is confusion 
worse confounded, and whether the maximum age is 16, 20, 
or 21 years itis hard to determine. Section 1535, Compiled 
Laws, speaking of the duties of school directors, requires 
them to make out annual lists of "enumeration of all un- 
married persons between 5 and 21 years of age," and such 
persons shall be entitled to attend the schools of their respec- 
tive districts, etc., Section 1565, of the same statute, confer- 
ring duties upon boards of education in cities and towns, 
provides free schools "for children between the ages of 5 
and 20 years." Section 1517, Compiled Laws, requires 
county schools superintendents to apportion funds’ pro rata 
according tothe number of children in the district over 5 
and under 21 years of age, while that portion of the school 
law relating to the compulsory attendance of children at 
school fixes the lawful age of a child at over five years and 
under 16. 

These confusing statutes should be harmonized and when 
this is done there is no good reason, in the opinion of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, why the legal age of 
school children in New Mexico should not be fixed at five to 
16 years. There are'many arguments that might be offered 
on this subject, but the one chiefly in mind just now con- 
templates the increased benefits that would result to the 
smaller children in the rural districts where the public 
moneys are most needed for school work. It is certainly 
due the child that the rudimentary work of his education 

should be finished before he reaches his sixteenth year. 
" If the Territory expends its best energies in the training of 
` its youth during the period intervening between 5 and 16 
years it will have done its duty in the preparatory classes, 
and assured a fair education to the masses, leaving it entire- 
ly optional with parent and student, after having finished in 
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the ordinary branches of the common schools, to expend ` 
more time and go up-higher. : 
Department Needs. 

The above and other recommendations set forth in this 
report are made from observations taken in frequent visits 
to the several counties of the Territory during the past 
year, such visits having been made in compliance with sec- 
tion 1519 Compiled Laws, which makes it a part of the duty 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to visit each . 
county atleast once a year, and as much oftener as consist- 
ent with the discharge of his other duties, for the pur- 
pose ‘fof awakening an interest in the cause of education 
throughout the Territory." This of itself is a very com- 
mendable law, one that could be advantageously complied ` 
with, and aid very greatly in stimulating and arousing 
popular opinion in behalf of the cause of education. But I 
regret to state that the legislative provision for its execu- 
tion has thus far in a financial way been so meagre that, 
in order to comply with it, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has generally been compelled to draw upon his 
individual purse. A more adequate allowance of funds is 
needed in order to permit a full compliance both in letter 
. and spirit with this benificent statute. 

Also the time has now arrived when it is absolutely 
impossible to attempt longer to conduct the affairs of this 
important department of the Territory's public services 
without clerical assistance. It is a singular fact that the 
Legislature at each recurring session for years past has 
displayed a free hand in enacting new laws on the subject of 
the schools and their management and has gone on piling up 
the work on this office and imposing additional duties and 
responsibilities upon the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, while at the same time taking no heed whatever of the 
additional clerical work thus imposed, with the result that 
no clerical help of any sort has ever been provided this of-. 
fice. This has worked the hardship which could be met, 
only by the superintendent placing his hands in his pocket 
and using his private means for employment of such assist- 
ance as was necessary to the efficient performance of the 
duties imposed by law upon the department. - These matters. 
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should be brought forcibly to the attention of the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in hope that remedial meas- 
ures may be adopted. 

The School Term. 

Reference has already been made to the necessity of 
lengthening the school term in the rural districts. The 
present law, (Section 1534 and 1535, Compiled Laws of 1897,) 
makes it mandatory upon all school directors to meet an- 
nually, make an estimate and ‘levy a tax when necessary of 
not to exceed five mills on the dollar of taxable property 
within the district to meet the expenses of teacher’s wages 
and other proper school costs, "for at least six months in each 
year," and “and as soon as practicable” they shall provide 
proper school houses, etc. There are very many districts 
throughout the Territory in which these requirements of 
` the law could be advantageously carried out, and doubtless 
would be, were the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
allowed reasonable clerical help for carrying on the office 
routine, and thus afforded oportunity for personally visiting 
these districts, conferring with the directors, and *awaken- 
ing an interest in the cause of education," as the law directs, 
but until the school laws are compiled, printed and distri- 
buted, and the necessary funds are provided for all proper 
expenses of this department, this stimulating feature of the 
school work in the by-ways and isolated rural districts must 
languish, and New -Mexico must suffer the ignominy of an 
average of but four months schooling per year for her 
children in face of the fact that her laws command and re- 
quire that the school term shall cover "at least six months." 

Percentage of Illiteracy. 

In this connection I would again cal) attention to the 
injustice done New Mexico in the school census reports by 
the national government for 1900. The subject was treated 
at length in the eleventh annual report by this office, where- 
in the many glaring errors were pointed outin detail and 
eommented upon, so itis deemed not worth while to again 
handle the matter in extense. Suffice it to say, however, 
that from personal observation, acquaintance with the teach- 
ers, parents and pupils throughout the Territory, and infor- 
mation gained in frequent visits to the various counties in 
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an official capacity during the past two years, itis my firm 
conviction that the government's figures are grievously inac- 
curate when they place New Mexico's illiteracy at 33.2 per 
cent of the-total population. I believe these figures are 
wrong by more than one half, and that scarce 15 per cent of 
our inhabitants may now be.classed as illiterate. Certainly 
fully 94 per cent of the populace are American born, and 
more than four-fifths of them speak the English EE 
Eleventh Annual Report, 

"The Eleventh Annual Report oft this office was T in 
Uctober last in accordance with resolutions adopted by 
the territorial board of education specifically directing the 
printing and distribution of 3,000 copies. It makes a rather 
pretentious volume of 200 pages, is replete with vital 
statistics and other information relating to our school inter- 
ests and contains many features that have hitherto never 
appeared in reports issued by this department. Copies 
thereof have been distributed generally throughout the 
country at large, to the principal libraries of the states and 
cities, to the press, etc., 400 copies were forwarded to New 
Mexico’s delegate in Congress and distributed to each mem- 
ber of Congress, and others have been mailed to leading 
educators of the nation, while a copy also has been placed in 
the hands of every teacher in the territory. It is believed 
that the wide spread circulation of this report will prove of 
very great benefit to New Mexico both directly and indirect- 
ly, and serve as a strong factor in dispelling the popular 
misconception so prevalent throughout the country respect- 
ing the progress of education in Néw Mexico and the atten- 
tion the subject is receiving at the hands of the people. 

The Rhodes Scholarships. P 

Under the will of the late Honorable Cecil J. Rhodes, of 

“South Africa distinction, New Mexico, in common with all 
states and territories comprising the United States, is en- 
titled to two permanent scholarship in the great Oxford 
University. Arrangements should be made so that New 
. Mexico’s student representatives may take residence in Ox- 
ford during the summer of 1908. Correspondence on the 
subject is now passing between this office and the United 
States Department of State. 
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Prominent educators all over the land are in communica- 
tion with one another and with Secretary Hay with a view to 
reach some uniform plan for carrying oüt the necessary exa- 
minations. It is probable that the English trustees of the 
Rhode’s Estate will appoint an American commission to con- 
sist of the Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
and other eminent educators representing public institutions 
of secondary and of college grade, who shall under the trus- 
tees be empowered to make and to carry into effect all need- 
ful regulations respecting the selection of qualified students 
from the several states and territories of the United States 
in accordance with the terms of said will. l 

Colby, Bowdoin and Bates colleges in Maine have agreed 
on the conditions which they consider to be required for . 
these scholarships, the principal features of which are that . 
the candidates shall be at least twenty years old, unmarried 
and legal residents of Maine. The examining board will be 
made up of representatives of the three colleges named, and 
the subjects in which the candidates will be examined are 
general history, mathematies,. science, ancient languages, 
and modern languages. They must send in application before 
January 1, 1908, to the State Superintendent of Schools at 
Augusta. No more than ten candidates are to be recom- 
mended. These are matters that New Mexico educators will 
be called upon to consider and act upon very shortly if this 
very high honor andrare opportunity is to be taken advantage 
of, and in order to give the matter legal status it might be well 
for the Legislative Assembly to adopt a joint resolution for- 
mally accepting the bequest on behalf of the people of the 
Territory and in addition make some provision empowering 
the governor to designate a commission of educators to at- 
tend to the details attending the examination of applicants. 

A Sentimental Subject. . 

During the year inquiries from many divers quar- 
ters have reached this office respecting New Mexico's favor- 
ite territorial or legally adopted floral representative, but 
New Mexico has not as yet selected any such floral emblem. 
Most of the states now have what they call a “State flower," 
determined upon, asa rule, by popular vote of the children in 
the publie schools. The subject is not uninteresting and 
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may be profitably pursued in connection with the study of 
botany. It is suggested that.teachers take up the matter 
with their pupils during the coming year, discuss the merits 
of the various native flowers and determine the popular 
favorite by ballot, informing the Superintendent of Public : 
Instruction of the result in each case so that he may count 
the ballots and announce the result. 

Statistical Statements. 
The tabular statements here following show the more vital 

statistics relating to the schools of certain classes. 


Public High Schools . 
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City Public Schools. 
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* Figures reported for Dec. 31, 1901 to June 95, 1902 only. 
(*) Including the respective amounts of $35,000.00 and $11,583.00 derived from bond issue for improvement purposes. 
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Private Schools 
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T'otal....eeeeeee eee ee eese 18 | 70 | 408 | 275 | 34,510 00 


* These are ‘quasi-public schools, partly supported by county funds and partly by 
moneys supplied by Hon. Felipe Chavesand Mr. John Becker, the former being known 
as “The Fellpe Chaves school for girls," and the latter as “The John Becker school” 


The Kindergartens 
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Number of Teachers 


‘Location 


No. Months Taught 
Enrollment 

Average Daily Attendance 
Salary Paid Teachers 
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Santa Fe—Publie School Kindergarten..................| 1| 9| 85 | 80 | 8 60000 


East Las Vegas—Normal University Kindergarten...... 1i 9| 39 81 750 00 
Silver City—Normal School Kindergarten.............. «| 1| 10| 21 | 15 80 00 
Total... eese eee meme emere seges] 3] 28 | 145 | 126 | 82,150 00 
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. Territorial Institutions. 

A new and important provision of law, “An Act requiring 
territorial institutions to account for all publie moneys re- 
ceived by them," approved March 21, 1901, among other 
things, makes it the duty of the several boards of managers of 
territorial, charitable and other institutions which receive 
any money from the territorial treasury, at the end of each 
fiscal year to make an itemized and detailed statement of all 
receipts and disbursements of such institution up to and 
including the last day of the said fiscal year, which shall be 
sworn to as correct by the secretary, treasurer or other ac- 
counting officer of such institution who draws and receives 
the territorial funds, and shall be transmitted to the govern- 
orof the territory within the first thirty days of the new 
fiscal year, and any failure on the part of any person, or of- 
ficer to perform such duty subjects such person to removal 
from his position, and in case he is a bonded officer, it shall be 


considered as a breach.of his bond and be a misdemeanor in 


office, for which he may be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$500, nor less than $100, which shall be recovered from him 
and the sureties on his bond as a penalty. 

The governing board of the several educational institutions 
of the Territory, at the same time when this annual statement 
is made, shall also make and transmit to the governor a list 
of the pupils enrolled in such institution on the last day of 
the preceding fiscal year, stating the name, age, residence 
and grade of each pupil. 

Under the requirements of the statute above referred to 
the several higher educational institutions have supplied the 
executive with ample reports for the full fiscal year, and since 
under thelaw governing this office the reports could not bear 
date later than October 1, itis deemed advisable to depart 
from the usual custom and omit from this report, for this 
year, much information pertaining to such higher educational 
institutions ordinarily used, presenting only the appended 
Statistics as reported to this office for the legal school year 
ending October 1: 
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Territorial Institutions. 
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Name and Location. E ajs ei Ki a Boc he 2 d a 

qd c o. A3 

SHH; å $ St GE GE aS D 

a | © H En D - ma E oA CLA ' M 

MEE a 8 E aa EE Së E 

Oo; Oleg E © od zq ge d 

SIS n B E Z > . G > 7 

University, Albuquerque............ eee eene 11 | 9| 68 | $11,310 18 | $23,041 58 |-}23,041 58 ' 5,000 | $25,000 00 |............ $65.000 00 
College Ag’cul. and Mech, Arts Mesilla Park......| 91 9 |215 18,580 45 88,147 37 34,176 39 13,150 55,500 00 10.000 oi 108,000 00 
Agricultural Exp. Station, Mesilla Park 3 DEE EE EE EE EE 15,000 00 15,000 00 |....... eese hot deeem 
Normal University, East Las Vegas. eee esas sss] 1B h 91307 | 14, 497 50 17,919 30 | 16,800 28 2,500 5,000 00 |..... eesse 65,000 00 
School of Mines, Soeorro.......cesee eee] 61 91 70 6,721 22 | 10,638 17 9,456 07 1,000 |....... PEE 75.000 00 
Normal School, Silver City............. eese nl 7 | 91934 7, 151 00 9,515 18 Wé 915 18 8,000 35, 000 00 2,400 00 40,000 00 
Institute for Deaf and Dumb, Santa Fei........... 2 |....| 15 |... leben leen - 500 00 | 13.000 00 20,000 00 
Military Institute, Roswell.............. Sanel DI 9 | 79 5, 160 68 "a 905 91 E 793 44 500 1,000 00 2,026 89 62.000 00 
Dota, --- cage cece ener amamos ness] 08 | 54 [988 | 63,351 03 | 181.227 27 51 180,022 93 25,150 | 122.000 00 | 49,626 89 | 435,000 00 


+ Including 87,130.00 paid on old debt. 
t No legislative appropriation for maintenance. 
$ Oombined with College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
* Including $2,400in permanent improvements. 
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The School of Mines. 

However, in the case of the School of Mines, an institution 
which is becoming more and more important with each pass- 
ing year, allied as it is so closely to our industrial advance- 
ment, Prof. C. R. Keyes, the new president, has taken the 
pains to furnish a noteworthy announcement which marks a 
new epoch in the history of the school, and this follows: 


The past year has been the most successfulin every way ¥ 


of any yearin the history of the New Mexico School 
of Mines. The attendance over the previous year will have 
increased nearly fifty per cent. A complete reorganization 
of the school has taken place. The work has been so adjust- 
ed to the publie school system that the student may now 
pass uninterruptedly from the lowest grade to the highest 
standard college course. 

There is no break between the early work and the later 
work. At the same time the standard of the School of Mines 
has been raised until ib is now equal to that of other state 
educational institutions of the eoüntry. The close articula- 
tion of the school with the high schools, and the grade schools, 
has been mutually beneficial in many ways. 

One of the most important advancements made by this 
School of Mines is occasioned by the closing of negotiations 
whereby this institution is to acquire the Rio Grande Smelt- 
ing Works, located near the College campus as a part of its 
material equipment. This also is probably the most import. 
ant single step next to the founding of the higher educational 
institutions that has ever been taken in the interest of 
popular, practical and technical education in New Mexico. 
It not only gives New Mexicans an opportunity to secure 
a practical education equal to that obtainable in any other in- 


stitution in the United States, but it marks an epoch in the 


history of New Mexican education in that for the first time 
people from other parts of the country are turning. to 
New Mexico in order to obtain something in technical educa- 
tion that they cannot secure in any other state. 

For more than a decade the Rio Grande Smelting Works of 
Socorro was one of the most important plants in the South- 
western United States. Recently the management found it 
advisable to concentrate its work somewhat and in conse- 
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.quence the Rio Grande plant became inactive as a commer- 
cial property. Through the generosity of the secretary of 
the company, Mr. H. M. McChesney, the New Mexico School 
of Mines will now come into possession of this property for 
its metalurgical department and for the mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering forces. 

The property is located not far from the campus of the 
school. .It consists of 28 acres of land on which are located 
upwards of thirty substantial buildings, large and small. An 
abundantand very pure water supply is obtained from the 
springs in the Socorro mountains. And is piped to all parts 
of the ground. A switch with six spurs from the Atchison 
Topeka and Santa Fe railroad reaches all principal buildings. 
With some alterations the entire plant will be more specially 
adapted to the immediate uses of the school. It is believed 
thatalready the school has a most extensive and bestequip- 
ped laboratory in practical metalurgy in the country. 

With the complete sampling works, stamp mills, roasting 
furnaces, and blast furnaces, the intention is to carry on 
every method of treatment of ores on a scale not usually un- 
dertaken. 'lests may be made on ores in quantities varying 
from a few pounds up toton lots, car lots, or even mill runs 
of a hundred pounds. Besides the ordinary metalurgical ex- 
perience demanded of engineering students, practical experi- 
mentation in ore treatment is to be à prominent feature of 
the work. Compléx ores which do not separate cleanly, and 
satisfactorily, or which do not reduce readily, or which do 
not save sufficiently high percentages, may be brought here 
and worked by the various methods or run through different 
machines or a combination of machines until the.required 
work is properly done. For these tests operators may ac- 
company the sample, or ship them in and have the work done 
under expert direction. . Practical and systematic. experi- 
mentation will constantly go on with the view toimprovement. 
‘of method, devices, and machinery. Particular attention is 
tobe given to magnetic separation. In fine, the whole ar- 
rangement is that of a thoroughly practical and professional 
métalurgical laboratory or a large scale. 

Another very important feature of the plant, and one which 
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is very unusual among educational institutions, is that when 
fully organized the school will bein part self sustaining. 

Itis within the past decade that a new branch of higher 
education has developed in the Rocky Mountain region. This 
is the mining school. Not that there are not other mining 
schools in other parts of the country, for there are a very 
full score of others and older schools of this character. Min- 
ing schools of the Rocky Mountains have something that 
most other institutions where instruction in mining engineer- 
ing isoffered have not; they havea natural environment which 
is of first importance in every institution, and without which 
all practical labor must be carried on under tremendous diff- 
culties. 

The celebrated mining schools of pena in Saxony, of 
Prisbram, in Bohemia, and of Claushal, are in the very heart 
of the most famous mining districts of Europe. Educational 
institutions, as the flowers of the field, flourish best in soils 
peculiarly adapted to them. So when three great mining 
districts of the country, Colorado, Montana, and New Mex- 
ico, established mining schools the fathers of the state plan- 
ned better then they knew. Though illy supported during 
the early years of their existence, and still greatly in need of 
better support, a brighter day seems to await these institu- 
tions. With even modest support the outlook is favorable 
for them soon taking position in the front ranks of mining 
schools of the world. 

One of the most important features has been the establish- 


ment of the number of scholarships in connection with the 


school Through the generosity of the members of the board 
of trustees and others, the New Mexico School of Mines has 
been able to establish 90 scholarships. Fifty of these yield 
$100.00 annually and are open to students living in the United 
States; 40 of these scholarships each yield $25.00 annually 
and are open only to students who are actual residents of 
New Mexico. They are good for one year, and are bestowed 
at the beginning of each academic year. These scholarships 
are awarded to the two students from each county in New 
Mexico passing the best entrance examination, or examina- 
tion for advanced standing, or presenting the evidences of 
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the best SSES for carrying on the work of the course 
selected. 

These scholarships are awarded annually as honors. The 
main object sought in bestowal of these honors is the encour- 
agement of scholarship among those who wish to prosecute 
studies relating to mining in this institution. The School of 
Mines Press issues a number of publications. These include 
the Mining Quarterly, the Annual Report of the president, 
the Annual Register, the department circulars and the re- 
ports:of the geological survey. 

The Mining Quarterly contains mainly important scientific 
contributions. As considerable emphasis is laid upon ori- 
ginal investigation among the instructors and advanced stu- 
dents encouragement is given to undertake this higher work 
by providing a ready means for disseminating the results as 
they are obtained. 

The more important papers read before the various socie- 
ties in the school are often included, together with notes and 
notiees of the systematic work being carried on and other 
information relating to the progress of the school. 

The description of new methods of ore treatment experi- 
mented upon in the metalurgical laboratory, successful appli- 
cations of recently devised processes of extracting the metals 
from their ores, improvements in handling ores, and in min- 
ing, which have comer under the observation of the mining 
men connected with the school and other similar notes of 
general interest to the mining profession are included. 

Reports of thageologicalsurvey contain the more important 
scientific memoirs. The geological department of the school 
has been for some time engaged upon collecting data for a 
geological, mineral and mining map of New Mexico, and in 
gathering material for an exhaustive account of the mineral 
resources of the region."A large amount of reliable informa- 
tion has been already obtained. A preliminary geological 
map will soon be ready toissue. 

Detailed reports on the mineral industries, the mining 
methods, and the economie resources are contemplated. A 
report on the coal deposits is already well aiong and will be 
ready for publication in the near future. A volume on con- 
structional material has been started. Notes on the various 
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mining districts, the occurrence and distribution of the 
ores, and the best manner of treating the ores, are begin- 
ing to assume large proportions. . The reports of this series 
will be issued at irregular intervals as opportunity and the 
completion of the various lines of the work permit. It is 
expected that the first report will be printed and ready for 
distribution during the coming year. 

There area number of organizations in connection with 
the School of Mines which have for their object the presen- 
tation and discussion of technical papers. These societies: 
hold regular meetings and are open to the public. The mem- 
berships of the society include the professors, assistants, 
advanced students and elected professional men of New Mex- 
ico. Lectures by professional men and alumni of the school 
are provided for during the year. Libraries are located in 
the several departments of the school. These are essen- 
tially working libraries. They consist of carefully chosen 
treaties, text books, monographs, special contributions, and 
authors’ separates pertaining to the respective divisions. 
Each department is under the direct supervision of the pro- 
fessor in charge, and is open under certain regulations at all 
reasonable times. These libraries are growing rapidly. So 
soon as suitable arrangements can be made and proper 
space allotted to it it is expected that the president's private 
library consisting of upwards of 2,000 bound volumes and 
upwards of 3,000 pamphlets and authors’ reprints, chiefly on 
the subjects of mining, geology and mineralogy, will be 
made accessible to students engaged in advance work and 
original investigations. 

A rather comprehensive plan for a complete museum of 
mining has also been formulated. It includes a separate 
fire proof building, especially adapted for museum purposes, 
with large display halls in the first and second halls around 
which are arranged smaller rooms for especial collections 
aud for such research work, and with work rooms and store 
rooms in the basement. 

The collections will aim to illustrateas fully as possible 
the following departments: Ores and ore genises, cons- 
tructional materials, rocks and minerals, geological struct- 
ures, models of mines, mining engineering constructions, 
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materials illustrating the history of mining, metalurgical 
products, the mineral resources of New Mexico and the 
southwestern United States, and models of mining machin- 
ery. Acompanying these exhibits will bea full series of 
maps, charts, plans and photographs as further illustra- 
tions. 

Temporarily the collection of ores, rocks, minerals, and 
other illustrative materials, are housed in the east wing of 
the chemieal building. 'lhe scheme is to exhibit as com- 
pletely as posible: (1) Mineral resources of New Mexioo; 
(2) natural resources of southwestern United States; (8) typ- 
ical mineral deposits of North America; (4) selected mineral 
examples from the classic localities of the world. 

The demands by young men from all parts of the country 
for advanced instruction and actual work in practical mining 
are already being felt by the school because of its exception- 
ally favorable situation in the heart of the oldest and greát- 
est mining districts of the continent. The New Mexico 
: Sehool of Mines is the only institution in the country that 
stands at the very entrance of the immensely rich mining 
districts of Old Mexico, where as a result of the recent intro- 
duetion of Saxon capital and Saxon energy phenomenal devel- 
opemenés are now going on.” Nowhere else in the United 
States are there such opportunities offered for the careful 
study of the native Mexican methods of mining and smelt- 
ing. Nowhere else in our country is the use of the Spanish 
language, so necessary in dealings with the Mexican people, 
so easily put to practical test. 

The courses of instruction for the coming year have been- 
very materially changed. Some of the courses offered by 
the school have been greatly extended; new ones have been 
introduced. In all of the courses practical field work has 
been made a prominent feature and an integral part of ins- 
truction; the students being thus brought into constant con- 
tact with the methods of engineering, mining and smelting, 
and investigating for themselves the problems as presented 
in actual operations. The most noteworthy advance made 
in the courses of instruction offered by the school has been 
the establishment of the department of geology of mineral 
deposits. This is believed to be the first attempt of the kind 
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in this country. The plan is somewhat after that followed in 
the celebrated mining academy of Prizbrim, in Austria, oc- 
cupied for more than a decade by that most eminent author- 
ityin Europe on ore deposits, Professor Franz Posepny. 
The recent phenominal expansion of the mining industry 
and the radical chaüges in mining methods has enabled a. 
Special field to grow up, baving for its main object the inves- 
tigation of ore genesis, the geological structure effecting ore 
bodies, and the local conditions governing ore distributions, 
ore-enrichment and ore-inpoverishment. To meet this ra- 
pidly increasing demand’ for young men espacially trained 
along these lines the New Mexico School of Mines initiates a- 
new departure. 

In our own mining institution much has been done during 
the past year or two which most citizens of New Mexico as 
yet know but little. Of this I wish only to allude to one feat- 
ure, the raising of the standard of work and the adjustment 
of astandard engineering course to a four years’ period. 
Mining today is capable of being put on as secure a business 
foundation as any manufacturing enterprise. From start to 
finish it may be carried on with the certainty and dispatch of 
the running of a railroad train or an ocean liner. Lucky 
finds will, however, continue to be made; but henceforward 
mining as a business will no longer be a vast lottery—ever 
developing to their fullest extent the gambling propensities 
of mankind. 

In this great new professional field the mining school 
marches abreast the schools of law, of medicine and of divin- 
ity. The members of the school have been able to carry on 
original investigations which have attracted much attention 
from the mining and professional men of this country and 
abroad. Besides a number of educational, popular and tech- 
nical articles written by members of the faculty a list of 
Some of the more important technical and scientific memoirs 
appearing during the past year may not be out of place at 
this time: 

1. Metasomatic Procesess in Fissure Veins. (Trans. Amer- 
ican Inst. Min. Eng. Vol XXXI, pp. 962-967.) 

2. Origin of Ore Deposits. (Trans. American Inst. Min: 
Eng. Vol. XXXI, pp. 942-944.) 
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3. Oré Formation on the Hypothesis of Concentration 
Through Surface Decomposition. (American Geologist, Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 355-362.) 

4. Diverse Origins and Diverse Times of Formation of the 
Lead and Zinc Deposits of the Mississippi Valley. (Trans. 
American Inst. Min. Eng. Vol. XXXI, pp. 603-611.) 

5. Discovery of Mineral Coalin America. (The Annals of 
Iowa, Historical Quarterly, Vol. V. pp. 283-284.) 

6. Zones of Maximum Richness in Ore Deposits. (Science 
U. S., Vol. XIV, pp. 577-578.) 

7. Recent Formation of Certain Ore Deposits, (Min. Vol. 
VIIÍ, pp. 149-150.) 

8. Origine Eoliene du Loess. (Bull. de la Societe Belge de 
Geologie de Paleontologie et d'Hydrologie, Tome XII, pp. 14- 
21.) . 

9. Magmatic Differentation of Rocks. Science N. S. Vol. 
XV, pp. 32-38.) 

10. Burnt Clay for Roads in the West. (American Monthly 
Review of Reviews, Vol, XXV, pp..72-74.) Ñ 

11. Reviews of Current Geological Literature, (Several 

. reviews and critical notices in the Journal of Geology, Amer- 
ican Geologists, etc.) 

12. Economie Aspects of Work in Pure Science. (The 
Annals of Iowa, Historical. Quarterly, Vol, MN. pp. 892-398.) 

18. Betterment of our Public Highways. (The Annals of 
lowa, Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, pp. 372 379.) 

14. Character and Stratigraphical Peculiarities of the 
Southwestern Iowa Coal Fields. (Eng. and Mining Journal.) 
Vol. XXXIII p. 661. 

15.. Physical Basis of History, (The Arena, Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 585.591.) 

16: Determination of the Cambrian Age of the Magnesian 
Limestones of Missouri. (American Geologist, Vol. XXIX, 
pp. 384-887.) 

17. Devonian Interval in Missouri. (Bull. Geol. Sec. 
America, Vol. XIII, pp. 267-292.) 

18. Igneous Rocks of the Central Gaucasus; and the work . 
of Loewinsen-Lessing. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., Vol. VIII.) 

- 19. Evidences of Recent Uprising on the Shores of the 
Black Sea. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., Vol. VIII.) 
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20. Devonian Hiatusin Continental Interior; its Character 
and Depositional Equivalents. (Proc. Iowa Aced. Sci., Vol. 
VIIL.) , 

21. Cartographic Representation of Geological Forma- 
tions. (Journal Geology, Vol. X, pp. 691-699.) 

22. Genesis of certain Cherts. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 
Vol. IX.) ` 


28. Significance of the Occurence of Minute Quantities of 


- Metalliferous Mineral in Rocks. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. Vol. 


IX.) 

24. Modern Aspect of Earth study. (The Annals Histo- 
rical Quarterly, Vol. VI.) Sg 

25. Comparative Values of Different Methods of Geologic 
Correlation. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., Vol. IX.) 

_ 26. Coal Bearing Formations of New Mexico. (Mining 
Quarterly, of the New Mexico Schcol of Mines, Vol. 1 pp. 
1-40.) 

27. Geologic Structure of New Mexican Bolson Plains. 

28. Modern Technical Education. 

29. Theory of Meteoric Agglomeration and the Ultimate 
Source of ores. 

30. Practical Geology: A manual for miners, 1. Vol. 500 
pp., New York. 

Industrially, New Mexico must ever be pre-eminently a 
mining state. Moreover, it seems destined to be one of three 
great mining states of the country. As such, it forms the 
natural environment of a great mining school, justas similar 
surroundings have enabled the mining academy of Freiburg, 
Clausthal and Prisbrin to attract students of mining from 
all Europe and from all the civilized world. To the three 
states referred to we must look forward for the great min- 
ing schools of the Western Hemisphere. A mining school 
publicly supported has been established in each of these 
states. That of New Mexico should bein thelead. Ina 
measure the state advertises its great resources of mineral 
wealth by the provision that it gives its mining school. The 
school does for the state more to develop the mineral re- 
sources than is possible by any other means. ` 
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Denominational School Work—Presbyterian Mission Schools. 
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Boarding School for girls, Santa Fe... ....| Miss M. L. Allison,Supt.; 8| 14 9 94 85 |$ 5,612 00 | $ 8,387 00 | $ 35,000 00 
i Miss Frances Allison..... 
Miss C. Courtney........ ^ 
Miss A. Brengle.......... 
Miss E. Brown. ......... . 
Miss M. B. Morrow...... | 
Miss K. Zimmerman..... : 
Miss M. E. F'oresman.... ^ 
Menaul School for boys, Albuquerque ......... d C. Ross, Supt......... 6| 1 9 101 | 87 2,775 00 8,780 Q0 15,000 00 
a Mrs. J. C. Ross, Matron. ‘ 
J. Wallin. ---s «ces x x a x ce 
Miss S. B. Sutherland... 
Miss S. E. Rutherford.. 
Miss S. J. Ross. .......... 
Training School, Albuquerque...... se se e eese Rev. f H. ro Thompson, 1] 1 9 it 11 1,000 00 1.200 00 
SocoOrrO.... EN DEE Miss Kate GEN T" 1| 1 9 55 45 538 00 885 00 200 00 
Pajarito...... cesses seen hen mh ese res» | Miss R, Roland..... etm 1! 1 9 25 21 550 00 564 00 1,500 00 
Las Vegas.......... ee assess eee eese ns s | Miss M. Fleming.. -| 2] 1] 9 82 60 1,120 00 1,248 00 4,000 00 
Miss E. Curtis........ 
SALBIOS ses «cce Kerc se aet ses se eso seen aces Reena Adolfo Chaves... i1] 1 6 28 25 468 00 468 00 600 00 
Hall’s Peak... ANEREN ors] Re W. Hall 2| 1 9 64 45 500 00 500 00 500 00 
Mrs. R. W. Bai e H 
RRAtOD cc cece cece cece cede NEEN | Miss O, Laughlin,.......,| 2] 1 9 108 85 500 00 558 00 1,500 00 
` Juan Gutierrez..... T ` 
Taos *644ew Rowdee Uh eee bane eda ak sose KRL Re sovs oses Miss A. GC. XKrohn....,... 1 1 9 82 64 542 (00 682 00 3,500 00 
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Denominational School Work—Presbyterian Mission Schools. 
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Taos. El e lulu ree e eri rrt u Miss E. Craig............. 2] 1 9 83 61 $ 800 001 $ 
Miss L. Craig............ : 
Taos, E] Ranenos........ ...... cen cece cece enna Miss A. Hyson...........] 2| J 9 95 64 656 00 
Miss M. Martinez........- S 
Penasceo....... VENERE EU CQPES eg EE -| Miss S. M. Zuver.........| 1 1 9 6t 82 475 00 
Embudo............ Manu E er Eer Miss M B Leadinghum.| 1| 1 9 60 45 583 00 
Chimayo.... e PI L Miss P. Clark.... ........ 2| i 9 90 14 658 00 
Miss J. Clark............ 
Las Trüéhag.:.22:: 02) 2 :ee£t. eee eane eis Miss R. Meeker.......... 2| 1 9 65 52 600 00 
Miss O Fluker........... . 
Agua Negra............ EE -..| Miss A. MeNair.......... 2| 1 9 59 42 1,085 00 
Miss E. Moore............ 
Arroyo HONGO se Z TEN le haber ene er Qa US .| Miss L. E. Galbraith.....| 2! 1 9 70 54 546 00 
Miss I. Dwire......... i 
ArroyO S600... creires 29 ve NN WEN NEE TEEN Ne J. Mondragon....... .] 1 1 6 40 28 180 00 
Trementina.... .... Saves iiie VEER Miss A. Blake....... . 1| 1 9 55 48 500 00 
Mora, Ei Rito............ ... edens | Miss S. L. Conklin. .] 1] 1 9 60 46 470 00 
Las Cruees..... DER pr bs rea .| Miss L. Bishop. .......... 2| 1 9 104 85 900 00 
Miss «M. LaDue .......... 
Los Lentes........... Miss H. Cashey.......... 2] 1 9 88 23 455 00 


Miss M. Cashey.......... 
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Total Expenditures, 


925 00 | $ 
850 00 
510 00 
583 00 
1,520 00 
800 00 


1,125 00 


46 | 23 | 201 1,925 00 1,181.00 | $21,513 00 | $ 33.471 00 | $ 844,650 00 
] 


Volue of Property. 


| 
| 


LNEGNGLINISHdIOS JO LYOdda 


1,500 00 


R. M. CRAIG, Superintendent. ` 
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L 


e 
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! e 
S Catholic Schools. 
B 
di a 2 P 
5 p z à 3 E 
l m o E > 3 a £ 
a S " 3 R Ka o 
EE o a BÉ 9. 2 c n 
sjaals E 2 i SE 3 M z 
‘Name and Location. 2/319 |s 3 3 a SÉ, œ a5 4 
oU sj} 38 EI 3 > a Am ka Hi d 
ninj gj] À Ed H na 0 n DK B 
EB o E EE o 
Ka BS oH H E m e a S. 
HZHH E a sa o H EEN o 
tales E 2 3 ‘Be 3 ER E 
o/ol6]§ T o E Ef E d 3 
Z|zmBIZIB Ro B B > > > > 
St. Michael's College, Santa Fe................ (EIERE: IEN EEN EG m $1,200 00 2.300 | $1,000 00 | $62,000 00 
Annunciation Convent, Mora........... ...... 1| 8| 2 1115 248 00 394 90 BAT E sae be ke eret] atr wees wats ves 5,000 00 
Loretto Academy, Santa Fe....................1 2 | 10] 5 H12 Ill E GE 60,000 00 
Sacred Heart School, San Miguel.......... sese ZP CHE e 7945. les eececcss] eunte Ux coche m E 150 800 00 5,000 00 
Loretto Academy, Bernalillo........... dR eris 21|10| b {160 2,009 CO 2,500 00 2,500 00 500 00 }...... eid whic [te eines seeds 20,000 00 
St. V. Industrial School, Santa Fe.............| 1110j| 3|54 0 8,049 69 8,550 00 200:00 NEE mn nen Sie 20,000 00 
Mt. Carmel Academy, Socorro...........--...] 1| 10| Al 65 2,000 00 2,500 00 2,000 00 700 00 100 100 00 18,000 00 
School Immae. Conception, Albuquerque......| 1 10| 5 165]... meet mee jn E SEE ; 3,800 | 1.000 00 |} 20,000 00 
Acdy. of Our Lady of Lourdes, Se Kos 1 | 10 | 61200 }............ 8,500 00 8,500 00 500.00 frisist cea foc EE 20,000 00 
Visitation Academy, Las Cruces.. nn 2110] 71100 j............ 6.260 15 5,076 03 927 59 300 500 00 36,500 00 
St. V. Convent, Albuquerque............ x < «x x» 1|10| 5195 150 00 2,218 87 1,865 79 i80 00 600 1,400 00 40,000 00 
Loretto Academy, "Dags, hi QP AG) “BGO |i co e cet en DEE, moore E NEE 200 00 8,000 00 
La Salle Institute, Las Vegas............. e. eese (BEI 28: 1190 125. Lr E eres E ME E EE MEET 12,000 00 
Convent of the Conception, Las Vegas........ 11.9 1:64160 |. ois tret RR ev ees [Ee ECL D ny pror E, d pasen 12,500 00 
'(TOotal........ cece sens eee ne tene n c ns] 18 | 187] 67 11754} 5,298 00] 20,418 61 18,839 69 9,127 59 5,450 || 4,500 00 | 339,000 00 


'NOLLODSLSNI COU III dO 
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Methodist Schools. 


a K 
Sla] 18 5 
n E o 
SC 3 EN b E 
SIF IS] de o 
Loeation. alag 8[89 à 
JERITE E 
9191212159 E 
Sjicjo| Sip? E 
aumjzximi« > 
Albuquerque Preparatory..... e ..1 2| e| 3] 28] 20 $12,000 00 } 
Albuquerque Harwood Eme, Zs eee eee pe | 11 8| 3/55! 50 15,000 00 
Las Vegas MissiOn....... eese e hse 218, 2195]! 90 l..........- 
Jewett. Navajo Mission, essees mee 1l 81 2130] 95 2.000 00 
Dulce, Jicarilia Apache Mission............ EE ti 81 2140] 35 4,000 00 
Las Cruces Missidn.... R gag cece eee eee cece hen coos} 1] 4] 1182] 26 |...... quus 
Hillsboro Mission... eee nnn nnn «| 1| 41 1122] 16 EE 
Mimbrés MISSION: seseris Sek de INS n eee bas sew eege tees 1j 81 11201 15 UU 
Tiptonville Mission... UNS 1j 4) 2/120 15 4,000 00 
Garfield Mission.......... cece eene nn SE 11 41 1115] 15 |.......... 
Cerro Mission.......... es. EE 1} 4} 2} 20] 9o Ja antes 


; 
TOCA EE 


c eee s 


Baptist Mission Schools. 


3 
a 
Sig 
DIE 
[s S 
Name and Location. ole 
Zi (däi d 
9|3|9 
a Q|o|E 
EA 
olóió 
ziaz 
N. M. Bapt. College, Alamogordo..| 1| 9| 5 
Echo Mission, Velarde,... ..........| 1| 91 4 
Navajo Mission, Two Gray Hills....| 1|10| 3 
Industrial School, Alamogordo..... 11 8182 
Total. es | cR REDE oa 41906114 


d fu 
9 À S 

ab e o Du 

4 3 B © 

m o a ot o 

COTES E 4 
AEN 3 ER o E 
gjAS s Z G n 

Og Di Q bd “d 
Gita > GG &E o 
a Sg E E = Op 
KE A d a no 
En o ms A a rod La - 
gl SA 3 o o do 
aja LD Ei B&B > 
80 | 65 182,000 | $2,500 | $2,500 | $15.000 
90 70 | 1,700 2,000 1.800 1,200 
35 | 80 | 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,000 
28 | 20 800 1,000 1,000 600 
233, 185) 6,000 | 7,000 | 6,800 ~ 17,800 


Congregational Church Mission School. 


a 

H L 

Alo 

SIS 

a e 

[5] Q 
Location. HID 

ta D 
ER a 
La E 9 
o o H 
ata z= 
BIB Q 
Bis a 
zizi g 
FEA ea EPEE I 2] 2 70 
BarelaS. mu Kb 1 2] "7$ 
Cubero : Ze ti 21 48 
AmudO. iml cea SC t's sees Sec, b 22 40 
San Rafael... .... ees s] L] 21 068 
Cabezon......... Serge aja MS 1 1 42 
"TOtSl. s eed E osa err 6 | 11 | 338 


á B 
E : D 
a a E 
3 5 S 
o d E: - 
E a Es] a 
ke} 3 Ñ: S 
S| 3] R| 3 
5. G Si pa 
DN ci -— Oo 
3 d d 5 
d 5 o E 
N E LH > 
$1,100 00 |$1,200 00 |$1.200 00 | $1,000 00 
,000 00 | 1,100 00 | 1,100 00 500 00 
800 00 | 20000) 900 00| 1,000 00 
850 00 | 90000} 90000 800 00 
900 00 | 1,000 00 | 1,000 00 900 00 
500 00 600 00 | 500 00 500 00 


3,250 00 | 5,700 00 | 5,700 00 | 4.500 00 


e 
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Recapitulation of Denominational Schools. 


D 


E - 
D d ^ Q uU G 
E us 5| 9 98 & 
Sigi ja | g d Jz 
u 5 v b> o u ZC Ò 
o| Sia pz 3 4 G E 
Denomination, lEI Sj 19.1 v E E G 
E an e H a o "rx Qo o ul 
gl a] al § oj 8 o B 
Hl\elealg ssl à | 5 a= urs 
sa l oje E goj b = Op 
ols) Oo} o| sa] R 3 d BP 
: [x] [^ Ka A3 42 da H 
o o o gi EA E) o o do 
ajzimi4 N E E > 
Presbyterian,... ...... eene 23 | 201) 46/1525) 1181/821,518 | $33,471 00 | $33,471 00 | $84,450 
Catholie...... ss ss sesa geas voce 18] 137| 67/1754) 1680 #5,298 20,418 6i | 18,889 69 | 339,000 
MethoOdisSt.....sccceesceenevecs 13| 62} 19) 305 Së 8,892 9.650 00 9,650 00 87,000 
Baptist... 4| 86; 14| 233| 185 6, 000; 7.000 00 6,800 00 17,800 
ENEE Wee 6| 48| 11] 338} 290| 3,250 5, 100 00 5,700 00 4, Gi 
KEE 64 | 484| 157]4155| 3597| 44953 |''74,660 GO | 74,460 GO | 482,750 


* Five out of fourteen institutions only reporting. 
Average months taught 744. 


School Exhibits. 

The educational exhibits which New Mexico has made at 
various expositions during the past two years have attracted 
much-attention, favorable comment by the press and public, 
and proved highly beneficial. These successes have whetted 
the apetite of the more enthusiastic of our educators, and 
hence it is that a very general murmer is now coming from 
various points in the Territory respecting the outlook for 
making a complete school exhibit at the forthcoming Univer- 
sal Exposition, to be opened at St. Louis, Missouri, May 4, 
1904. 

Some practical method should be adopted whereby all 
classes of school officials may co-oporate in this undertaking 
thifs making an exhibit that will prove creditable to New 
Mexico. Itis hoped the territorial board of exposition man- 
agers and the members of the General Assembly will give 
due consideration to this’ subject. 

- An Educational Love Feast. 

The different educational associations. of the terrritory 
held their regular annual sessions in East Las Vegds during 
the recent Christmas holidays, on which occasion a new 
society was formed, ‘The New Mexico Academy of Science," 
which organized by electing Hon. Frank Springer, of Las 
Vegas, president; Dr. Charles R. Keyes, president of the 
School of Mines at Socorro, vice president; President W. G. 


4 e 
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Tight, of the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, sec- 
retary and treasurer. These officers with Professor T: D. 
A. Cockerell, of the Normal University at.Las Vegas, and 
Professor J. D. Tinsley, of the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, ‘Mesilla Park, constitute the executive com- 
mittee. The Educational Council of New Mexico elected 
Professor C. M. Light, of Silver City, president, and Profes- 


sor D. M. Richards, of Las Cruces, secretary. The attend- 


ance of the New Mexico Educational Association meeting 


Ld 


was the best in its history; many valuable papers were read | 


and a committee was appointed to select certain ones to be 
published. The address by Dr. Winship, of Boston, was 
especially complemented. On this occasion the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction had the honor and the pleasure 
of making an address on the subject, ‘“The Educational Out- 
look in New Mexico." Special conveyances were provided 
for the teachers to visit the modern school buildings of East 
Las Vegas. One of the most pleasing features of the session 
was the oratorio, ‘The Holy Child,” given by the Las Vegas 
Oratorio Society, assisted by Professor John Douglas 
Walker and wife, of Albuquerque. Santa Fe was selected as 
the place for the next meeting, and the association will meet 
here during the holidays of 1908. The officers elected to 
serve the Educational Association for the ensuing year are: 
President, Luther Foster, of the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Mesilla Park; treasurer, Hiram Hadley, of 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Mesilla 
Park; secretary, Miss Ella May Berger, of Santa Fe; execu: 

tive committee, Professors J. A. Wood, of Santa Fe, and’ W. 

G. Tight,of the University of New Mexico, and Miss Sarah 
Ellis, of the Normal School at Silver City. ` 

Education of the Indians. 

While entirely beyond the scope of my official authority, 
nevertheless as a matter of interest to those in general con- 
cerned ‘with educational. affairs in New Mexico, and espe. 
cially those citizens of the eastern states who are so zealously 
striving to advance the condition of the Indian, it has been 
found expedient to gather and include in this report all pos- 
sible data to be had on the subject of Indian Education with- 
in the Territory. This is included in the appended table: 
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- Indian Schools. 


E a 
al a S E d E 
o q E o Z à 
Ve: 9 Q E 3 H o 
xd S9 a D u 2 S 
: Ei 9 WK [2n 2 Si Du 
Name and Location. |2] P| . |g ij = E = 
d Rd tra ke ont Q 03 ™ 
e o o a ls EI o A 3 
Bini Ñ l Di o N S 
al oj A | o a fÁ B 
2 Q z Q- R- vd ~ o 
+ 3]; 8| E |e] S 8 8 E 
a B CO 3 a © o 3 
4124/8 |4 n E E > 
Santa Fe Ind. School.} 1 | 31] 369 | 12 ($18,952 00) $57,800 00 | $57,800 00 | $100,000 00 
Northern Pueblos.— = st, rey : 
San Ildefonso...... .| 1 t 14 | 10 750 930 930 
Santo Domingo...... 1 2 36 | 10 1,020 1,190 1,190 
Santa Clara......... 1 1 29 | 10 750 90 9 
Peeuris.... .......... 1 1 18 | 10 720 800 860 
Nambe, -« «< x c s < ees 1 1 21 | 10 720 900 900 
JOCMNEZ. «ccc esse case 1 2 47 | 10 1,020 1,260 1.260 
Cochiti.... EN 1 1 21 | 10 720 950 g 
Taos... Sues : 1 2 62 | 10 1,020 , 1,240 1,240 
San Juan......... seed 1 1 24 | 10 720 “4 910 -7 910 
Zia.. i 1 25 | 10 720 900 900 
Albuquerque "Board- 
ing SehooL........| 1] 82] 266 | 10 | 20,800 50,277 85 | 46,228 58 85,000 
Southern Pueblos.— 
San Felipe...........| 1 1 59 | 10]. 720 1,726 60 1,726 00 450 
Santa Àna,..........| 1 1 2015 360 472 34 472 34 450 
Islét8... ee ea e] d 1 62 | 10. 120 1,049 67 1,049 67 450 
Leguna.............] ld 1 47 | 10 790 1.002 1,062 450 
Pahuate............. 1 1 27 | 10 720 934 984 
Paraje...........-... | 1 1 20 | 10 120 912 39 912 39 450 
Benma, - «ss ss c sss ess | Í 1 85] 5 720 481 18 431 13 450 
A Gomm, -- «s s sena cese 1 1 33 | 10 720 898 07 898 07 450 
St. Catherine School d ; 
Santa Fe.. 1| 10) 1106 | 101 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Apache Sehool, Mes- c 
Galerg,, cs sss s se ves l 1] 131 LL | 198i 9,220 10,850 “10,479 40 12,000 
Jiearlla A pache 7 
School, Dulee.....| 1| 101 125 | 12] 8,760 20,000 20,000 85,000 
Navajo Reservation s 
Sehool............. 1 5| 183} 10; 4,000 80,456 30,456 60,000 
Navajo School, Lit- 
tle Water.........- 1 3 93 | 10 1,920 12,400 12,400 16,000 
Catholie Mission, Ma- i 
nuelito.............| 1 8 60 | 10 | 1,000 3,000 
Total..... e 26 | 128 | 1918 |256 | 58,112 00 | 219,810 Od | 215,130 18 884,150 00 


N: EET Navajos also attend the U. S. Indnstrial School at Moqui and the 
Training School at Blue Canon—the number could not be. @scertained—and in addition 
65 Navajo children and 40 Jicarilla Apaches are in school at three denominational 
m'ssion schools, a total of 108 which should be add2d to the above total enrollment. 


Nc 


Recapitulation—Statistics for All Schools. 


S L = Di 
S E d a a 
d 3 8 2 4 7" A 2 "d S b 
4 SC cj 3 un E © g Es 2 
"3 5 E o o o g d E [2] o 
Ql G a o Ei H Du IM t» uU 
" Gl O Le) 42 a. Ç 3 0. ao s NA 
Charaeter of oj d < ba G E o. EO g Bs "E 2 
Schools. 2 3 S E = Bs E 9 2 ES Sta 2 KE SE D. 
H Kei Ca EN : Ao [^7] 
elpieël $ 8 à| à S S 25 | Sg [Pe | be So. Ds 
at | oy | sop} 2 E : S e BS o mg "E B o9 
o|o|s3, 3 2 b 'd E E 9 d ës SCH ER ae IG 
o|s|?5! Z z > 359 o 6 EI SZ od SE ou So 
SIS: SECH fe E A a ei O Z > E m 
Public Schools, in- 
cluding primary 
grade and high ` 
sehools.......... 603| 712} 4.87 102008 184643, 22,573 $201.334 04- 18424,8605 42 |$324,784 91 |$79,404 62! $71,784 27 6,025 | $5,200 $690,697 91 |$311,000 
YI 68|9 J... 988 '868 63,851 03 uw. 227 BL | 180,022 93 |........... 49,626 89 | 25,150 | 122,000 435,000 00 |........ 
10| 12|6.05|...... 408| 275| 4,510 00 4,510 00 4,510 00 |...... .. We E NAME GE UNUM ewe aes eee qM. EE 
64! 157, 7.50 |...... 4155 2.597 4,495 Ou 74, 660 69 74,400 69 |........... 4,500 00 5,420 4,500 482,750 00 |........ 
26| 128) 9 * 2128 2,000| 58, ed 00 | 219, "310 05 | 215, E "1 WEE .| 21180 WÉI 384,150 00 |........ 
Grand Total..... 710 1077 q.97 97 | 61069 42307 29,314 314 ETE 260 07 | 849,563 71 "149,5 508 71 | 79,464 62 | 153,772 58 | 37,625 j 13. 700 | 1,992,597 91 | 811,000 


i Approximatmg 34 districts in San Miguel county which the county superintendent omitted from his annual report, and allowing 
for partialreports only from Chaves, Eddy and Valencia counties. 
* Itis estimated that the Indian children of school age in New Mexico number 2,000. 


SF 
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Special Reports. 

On Nov. 15, 1902, this department addressed a circular 
letter to all superintendents of county schools, reciting the 
fact that full and complete data on the statutes of public 
school work, so essential to a proper compilation of the 
facts for incorporation in the twelfth annual report by the 
.Department of Education, was of the highest importance 
"this year in view of the approaching legislative session, and 
urging the county superintendents to take especial pains 
with their regular annual reports and also to fill out a special 
report blank which accompanied each letter. lt was thought, 
in view of the tircumstances which prompted the call for 
this special report, that there would follow a hearty and 
Spontaneous response; but here again a majority of the 
connty superintendents displayed their usual dilatory 
tactics emphasizing a fresh the need of some new law, as 
hereinbefore suggested, which will compel them to respond 
to all reasonable demands for detailed information sent out 
by this department. i 

The queries put to these officials in the circular-letter re- 
ferred to wherein the following form, to-wit: 

Give name and number of district in which new school 
houses have been erected during the year? 

How many districts have their own school houses? 

How many districts rent school houses? 

How many districts in which.no school was held during the 
past year, and why? 

' State what you have done during the year toward compli- 
ance with Chapter XLVI, Session Acts of 1899? 

Enumerate districts, (name of village or postoffice) where 

this law could be enforced without burdening the people? 


Give total amount expended in improvements and repairs 
for the past year. 


How many school houses in your county fly the flag of our 
country? 
Are books used other than those specified by law? 
What is the sentiment on the subject of free text books? 


In how many rural schools are both English and Spanish 
taught? 
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‘Name the private or sélect schools, sectarian and United 
States government, educational institutions in your county? 

See that clerks of school boards comply with Section 4, 
Chapter XLII, Session Acts of 1899, relative to a census of 
deaf and dumb persons, and report results to this office. 

Also provide this office, at the earliest possible date, with a 
complete list of all public school teachers under your super-; 
vision and their postoffice address, and names of boards of 
directors and their postoffice address. 

Prompt responses were received from the counties of 
Grant, Luna, Otero, Mora and Linooln, a very tardy response 
from Chaves county, and only meager and partial replies 
from San Miguel and Eddy counties, the superintendents of 
the remaining counties failing to forward any response what- 
ever, and thus making it impracticable to attempt a compila- 
tion of this special class of school data for the whole Terri- 
tory and complete same in time for incorporation ii in 1 this re- 
port. 

However,it should be said in justice to those counties 
whose superintendents were promptin complying with the 
request that their reply served admirably to reflect the 
spirit of 332901 progress which dominates their respective 
communities. 

Report of Higher Institutions. 

Whether the recommendation regarding the neededcha nge 
of the law regulating the scholastic yearis adopted or not by 
_ thé Legislature, it would be prudent and serve to facilitate 
the duty of gathering statistics to make some change respect- 
ing reports coming from the higher educational institütions. 
At present such institutions are called upon to forward their 
reports on June 30 to the Governor for incorporation in his 
annual report to the secretary of the interior; in October of 
each year they are required to send reports to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and in December they must 
file reports on the official years’ transactions with the Gov- 
ernor as directed by the act approved March 21,1901. If 
the scholastic year is altered, as suggested, to close on June 
30, of each year, it would enable such institutions to provide 
one report, which could be made out in duplicate, one copy 
to be furnished the Governor and the other filed in this of- 
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fice. So, too, copies of the reports for the complete fiscal 
year should also be filed with the Department of Education, 
in order that this office may be able to preserve a full and ` 
consistent record of educational work throughout the Terri- 
tory. It is therefore suggested that the act of March 21, 
1901, be so amended as to require the officers of higher edu- 

4 cational institutions to file in this office duplicate copies of 
the annual statements furnished the Governor, including the 
number, names, grade and address of students. 


EN 


OFFICIAL REGISTER. 
New Mexico Board of Education. 


NAME. ADDRESS. TERM EXPIRES. 
The CFOVOEDnOP s. a ce hese eX ERE ER ....Santa Fe.... 
Superintendent of Public Instruetion...... Santa Fe.... 

President of St. Michael's College........ Santa Fe...... Jan. 1. 1903. 


President of the University of New Mex...Albuquerque..Jan. 1, 1904. 
President Silver City Normal School.....Silver City....Jan. 1, 1907. 
Maggie J. Bucher VEER serere E EEN E. Las Vegas.Jan. 1, 1905. 
President College Agr. & Mechanic Arts..Las Cruces....Jan. 1, 1996. 
President—Hon. M. A. Otero, Gevernor. 

Secretary—J. Franco. Chaves, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


County School Superintendents for 1903 and 1904. 


COUNTIES. : NAMES. ADDRESS. 
Bernalillo...... ive Eslavio Vigil ......... ..... Albuquerque. 
Chaves: vec e evi ue A e J. MeL, Gardiner......... . Roswell. 
COMA Pan Ae SERA W. A. Chapman............. Raton. 

Doña Ana ..... ....... Albert J. Fountain........... Las Cruces. 
Rye dues dee x Su NM P Kerr 215023 ve aes Carlsbad. 
E EE Alvan N. White.............. Silver City. 
Guadalupe .... ....... Milnor Rudolph............. Puerto de Luna. 
Ti NCOl bo vis 2e va Se E. J. Coe..... PE EA White Oaks. 
Luna... ed aga rere Un Eranceis Dü E Deming 
McKinley eoe In Lh. E EE Gallup 

MOPS saco Ria Rafael Romero.............. Mora. 

RE os de xe bu EXE J. E. Edgington........ ..... Alamogordo, 
Rio Arriba ........... Silviano Roybal............. Tierra Amarilla. 
San Juanes raso O. O. Mewan, ---- sss eee Farmington. 
San Miguel............ Jesus M. Quintana........... Las Vegas, 
Santa Fe............... John V. Conway --- «cx e x e e Santa Fe. 
Sierras Ls ed ye d ERA Francisco Luna y Gareia....Hillsboro, 
SOGOFFO ... eee eee A. C. Torres... ss. cesse eae Socorro. 

TAOS m Antonio B. Trujillo.......... Taos. 

UNION eee Re Luciano Castillo. ... ....... Clayton. 


Valencia...... ........ Jesus C. Sanchez............ Los Lunas. 


a U T 
œ 
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Principals of City Schools. - 
NAME. ADDRESS. 


T. B. Studebakër ies ee R RRR RR eR XQ Es Raton. : 
Miss Magpie J. Bucher.......... eee ee East Las Vegas 
J Ar WOO her stes AUD M ATTE o A E Dae Santa Fe. 

A. B. Stoops....... ——— Pr P Albuquerque. 
Re Ro red kA qx nod eld o aeri ob dE Gallup. 

Jeseph J. Eppele........ m en, quc e sets ers ah Socorro. 

Mi ANGAD s Naa ee da a Las Cruces. 

M: Re Koehler MED M Silver City. 
John W. Barton........... vues EE Deming. 

L. W. EE Roswell. 

BE. WN MONG ceed, opea apex he du pcdes de eiS Carlsbed. 


Heads of Territorial Institutions. 
W. G. Tight, President, University of New Mexico. .. Albuquerque. 


Luther Foster, President, Agricultural College ..... Mesilla Park. 
C. M. Light, Principal, N. M. Normal School........ Silver City. 
C. R. Keyes, Director, N. M. School of Mines....... Socorro. 


E. L. Hewett, President, N. M. Normal University .... Las Vegas. 
Mai. J. W. Wilson, Supt. NM Military Institute....Roswell. 
Supt. School for Deaf and Dumb ...Santa Fe. 


Guadalupe 


Lineoln.. 


EE 


San Juan 


Counties. 


ae peccato oe b. 


s... 


veg eee n K 


perpe ee ec 6 pran 


sse eear seen 


escono ebar 


a pees ase c] o 


Valencia, - «sss «s sere aeaa oyoo sote 


Total wis i s 


œ 


Statistical Statement of Public Schools by Counties. 


c 


No. of Scholars Between the 
Ages of 5 and 21 Years. 


7 
` 9 i 
n a E] 
[5] e 
2 E E 
a Ga E 
4265 3748 8013 
1020 5 1925 
1661 1426 8087 
2066 1785 8851 
010 620 1230 
1548 1440 2988 
1083 903 1986 
1087 949 1986 
829 450 979 
2153 1852 4005 
384 809 693 
1122 967 2089 
2187 1431 3618 
739 607 1346 
8 2918 2602 5 
3019 2843 5862 
605 529 1124 
1519 1182 2701 
1970 1781 3731 
890 916 1806 
1875 1472 9847 


No. of Sehools. 


32995 29787, 61789 | 608 


Teachers. Enrollment. Average Daily Attendance. 
2 
2 
R e 
A 
a o E D 
~~ rot > wd fac 
© N fas] r~d ul 3 0 LD a ca 
salis 3 E 3 C 2 E 
Si SIb E fa E E fa E 
47| 46) 42| 88 2879 2334 5213 2108 1668 3776 
16) 6) 30) 3 650 615 1265 415 450 925 
81| 14| 34| 48 920 872 , 1792 629 736 1365 
19) 4| 17| 21 767 581 1348 435 330 765 
15) 8| 14| 92 405 409 814 279 288 567 
22| 4| 29) 33 919 813 1732 508 471 979 
21| 10| 8 18 360 301 661 221 198 419 
241 11| 17| 28 532 332 864 811 325 636 
5 2, 9| 11 220 278 493 138 169 307 
33) 29| 12| 41 1019 786 1755 789 566 1355 
0 3 12 284 235 519 209 174 383 
17) 8, 1| 25 547 628 1175 302 842 704 
44| 38| 6| 44 1068 565 1633 489 453 942 
24| 14| 17) 31 480 385 865 306 358 564 
42| 37; 24] 61 1807 1288 3095 941 742 1686 
30| 20| 18| 44 1489 1191 2680 1153 907 2060 
Md 7 16 325 258 583 219 178 897 
46, 33) 14| 47 1374 1050 2424 784 734 1518 
33; 28) 7| 3 1169 716 1885 765 514 1279 
19| 19} 7| 26 870 936 1806 520 523 1043 
82, 20] 5 25 710 300 1010 597 206 803 
540| 367| 345| 712 18794 14818 33612 12241 | ` 9332 22578 
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Statistical Statement of Public Schools by Counties.—Continued. 
RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. d 
| : E E 
; E o 
z pe E a l g 8 
E: S 2 : œ O G 
H ES o H E S m Ku 
, E S E ; E a s 
Counties. 12 Ei Ku ES w o n o Rz] 
Ki Q E Aa oO 
S r E E E 2 E H E 
E 9 a = S g Ay 
S D g Ve k [5] o u o Be) 
Ei o. a tr cs n E. 
EN tÀ bd & EI o oo 
a o Od S o e o G 
S E g E x E > SS T Het BE 
E d g zi S E H EE E aS SE 
o E SÉ [s o E] D oO o GEZ cif 
= D [o ù a E G o E m P 
Bernalillo..... REN 7 7-10| $6,014 10 | $53,696 14 | $5,063 17 | $65,873 41 | $35,575 00 | $10,840 80 $769 40 | $47,185 20 | $18,188 21 | $122,385 40 
Chaves...... s s es K R eae eh 5 5,209 00 | 40,546 06 727 10 | 45,472 76 10,090 80 8,259 44 2,035 93 | 26,441 56 | 19,031 30 45,000 
Colfax.......... cee eves 4 2-5 4,585 07 | 10,742 90 12,528 09 | 27,856 06 17,153 55 2,051 06 12,007 00 | 31,901 61 4,594 45 78,724 93 
Doña Ana............... (IG 4,566 94 7,909 85 3,613 99 16,090 78 7,852 50 1,429 60 1,116 34 9,898 44 6,192 34 9,266 34 
Eddy *................ ..|B94 2,596 02: ,242 90 |...... T 8,646 37 4,753 15 335 27 811 67 5,448 21 3,250 22 27,250 00 
Grant, enn |6 7-11| 18,496 3 15,957 00 9,211 70 38,665 02 15,290 00 1,688 79 8,122 98 | 25,101 77 | 18,574 65 44,672 98 
Guadalupe.... .......... 215 6,266 75 2,245 82 3,411 55 11,923 6 2,746 52 572 85 1,295 63 4,614 8 7,306 59 2,745 63 
Lincoln...... aE ege 3% 4,562 70 €,082 64 5,319 73 11,965 07 7,001 30 781 48 2,273 84 10.056 62 7,908 45 34,373 84 
Lana. eene ess ld 2-5 710 19 9,803 64 901 50 11,415 33 6,130 00 2,292 63 250 00 8,672 68 2,742 70 27,550 00 
Mora........ eene EY 1,453 69 4,814 95 5,774 36 12,043 00 6,098 71 726 48 442 45 7,267 64 4,775 36 5,710 70 
MeRinley............... 6 3-5 3,2603 45 7,441 33 7,888 67 18,093 45 7,975 00 2,125 92 2,200 02 | 12,360 94 5,782 51 19,180 02 
Dterg, En 1.007 79 6,581 87 4,074 98 12,924 57 6,173 50 2,088 47 1,090 50 9,802 47 8,022 10 23,390 50 
Ria Arriba.............. 8 1-7 5,948 91 7.168 08 |............ 13,116 98 5,622 00 1.619 12 |...... TD 7,977 61 6,181 50 2,050 00 
San Juan................ 8 1,863 30 2,409 55 3,267 25 6,981 02 4.353 30 992 38 341 06 5,417 7 1,673 12 17,841 06 
San Miguel.............. 4 8,267 87 | 14,030 00 4,064 51 32,089 45 16,610 93 4,931 84 85,155 25 56,763 69 11,025 76 121.050 00 
Santa Fe...,.... 4 2-5 8,043 31 15,818 66 329 46 19,291 43 12,585 45 858 13 2.224 37 15,067 95 3,628 48 27,824 27 
ET ec aee 414 6.912 27 4.612 60 610 47 12,135 34 4,915 00 475 86 300 00 5,690 86 6,444 48 ,865 00 
SOCOLTO...... « s ee eea a 8 4-5 555 89 6,461 29 6,169 59 21,186 77 9,604 75 3,248 63 1,097 24 13,950 62 7,244 08 41,267 24 
Ne: eee eee 81$ 4,267 07 | 11,647 76 893 50 16,308 35 5,813 00 807 08 |............ 6,020 08 9,089 27 7,550 00 
Union...............- e s d :568 62 | 13.022 28 15 00 17,736 70 3,082 00 8,554.86 |............ 11,036 86 6,099 84 20,500 00 
Valenoeia, eee 84 fese E, EE E 4,449 94 8,407 58 |......... E Ge WESSEN 8,407 58 1,042 36 3,000 00 
Total ........... 4.37 | 98,519 19 | 248,785 47 | 79,464 62 | 424,365 42 201,834 04 


* Report Covers period only from Dec, 1, 1991, to June 25, 1902, 
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44,630 69 | 71,784 27 | 324,784 91 | 149,697 91 | 690,697 91 
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